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BO Chats With the Editor 


Try Not to Try 


There was a popularity contest 
at school. Hanna was sure she would win it. 
Wasn’t she the most popular girl in her 
class? Of course she was. 

But when the contest was over and the 
results were announced, Hanna had not 
won. To make matters worse, one of the 
people who counted the ballots told her 
that she didn’t get even two votes. 

She felt so bad she could hardly wait to 
reach home to cry. “They didn’t vote for 
me,” she sobbed to her mother. “And that 
girl they did vote for is awful. Nobody 
likes her.” 

When Hanna went to school the next 
day she couldn’t talk to the girl who had 
won. She walked right past her and looked 
the other way. “She thinks everybody likes 
her,” Hanna muttered. “I'll show her they 
don’t.” 

Still Hanna couldn’t figure out why she 
wasn’t the winner. 

Several months went by and Hanna 
gradually got over the hurt. Then one night 
the pastor called to see her parents. Hanna 
liked the pastor and stopped doing her 
homework a few minutes to go into the 
front room and talk to him. Her little sister 
was there and Hanna got one of her own 
toys and brought it in for sister to play 
with. Then she went back to her studies. 

As soon as she was out of the room the 
pastor turned to her parents and said, “Is 
that really Hanna? The last time I talked 
to her she was so worked up and excited 
she was almost rude. But tonight she was 
really nice. I heard about that popularity 
contest. I was very sorry about it, for I’m 
sure Hanna felt hurt. After watching her 
tonight I am inclined to think the reason 
she isn’t as popular at school as she would 
like to be is that she is so determined to be 
popular. That last time I talked to her I 
remember there were two or three other 
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girls around. Hanna acted as if she had to 
be the leader of the group. Really, even 
though I like her very much, I became a bit 
disgusted with her that evening. 

“But tonight,” he went on, brightening, 
“she talked pleasantly to me, she was kind 
to her little sister, and courteous to you. 
Other times when I’ve watched her, she 
seemed to be trying hard to make a good 
impression—and finished up making a bad 
one. Tonight she didn’t seem to be worried 
about the impression she was making—and 


finished up making a good one. vou cou 


and the pastor smiled, “perhaps you coul 
suggest to her that for a change she try not 
to try.” 

The pastor left soon after that, and 
mother hurried to tell Hanna. She was in 
bed, and mother sat beside her and told her 
all the pastor had said. 

“What did he mean by ‘Try not to try’?” 
she asked when mother paused. 

“I think, dear,” she said “he meant that 
in times past you have tried desperately 
hard to be popular. You have tried to at- 
tract attention to yourself. You have tried 
to prove you had more boy friends than 
anyone else. You have sometimes said un- 
kind things about other girls when someone 
spoke well of them so you would seem to 
be the only nice girl. 

“The pastor’s idea is that now you should 
stop trying to be popular. When you are at 
school be relaxed, as you were when the 
pastor was here tonight. Be friendly, say 
kind things to people and about people. 
Instead of trying to be the center of atten- 
tion try not to be noticed. You have tried 
to be popular and it hasn’t worked. Now 
for a while try not trying to be popular. 
You may find you will soon have more 
friends.” 

Hanna thought about it a moment. Then 
she reached up and put her arms around 
mother’s neck. “Ill try. I mean, I'll not 
try. Well, anyway, I hope the pastor’s 
right.” She gave mother a kiss. “Good 
night.” 

In the days to come, Hanna really di 
try not to try. It was hard but gradually, 
slowly, it worked and she became one of 
the best-liked girls in the school. 


Your friend, 


on Wace 

















George’s aching legs taught him the 


meaning of an ancient proverb— 


"Give a Dog a Bad Name” 


By DORIS MILLER 


ages entered the kitchen sounding 
like an express train in a_ thunder- 
storm. “There’s your groceries,” he said to 
his mother as he placed a bag on the table. 
“Hold out your hand and I'll give you the 
change and the bill.” 

Mother held out her hand, George put 
the money and receipt into it, and in- 
stantly disappeared into the back yard, whis- 
tling to the boy next door to come and 
play. 

George loved to play. Of course, he got 
into mischief once in a while but he wasn’t 
often bad. 

One day, though, he had bought some 
candy with money that did not belong to 
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him. Mother talked to him firmly when she 
found out, and they knelt together in 
prayer, and George promised that he would 
never, never steal again. 

Mother thought about this experience as 
she counted the change, checked it with 
the bill—and found it was short! She stood 
holding the money in her hand as un- 
happy thoughts raced through her mind. 

“Oh,” she said to herself, “he has done 
it again. Is my boy going to be just a com- 
mon thief? He has broken his promise.” 

She called, and George bounded back 
into the kitchen. “Is this all the change, 
George?” she asked, holding out her hand 
with the money in it. To page 22 


Bluey did his best to comfort George, but to be accused of being a thief when you're not is hard. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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A Trans-Canada Air Lines Viscount like the one that turned back for Mr. and Mrs. Walters. The 
little pictures show Captain Wills, the pilot, and Mr. Donnelly, TCA’s western regional manager. 


When Flight 12 turned around, Mr. and Mrs. Walters were sure that 


Angels Do Have Wings! 


By EVERETT E. DUNCAN 


ine huge Trans-Canada Air Liner was 
high over the mountains above the little 
town of Hope, British Columbia, Canada, 
about one hundred miles east of Vancouver. 
It was Flight 12, a 4-engine Viscount, on its 
way to Toronto. 

Capt. V. F. Wills had a trace of a smile 
on his face. The instrument panel showed 


everything normal. The steady hum of the 
motors was like music to his ears. His pag 
sengers would soon reach their destin 
tions—on schedule. He liked his job. It 
was fun to fly. He had already logged 13,- 
000 hours with TCA—almost 314 million 
miles. He had never had any difficulty as a 
pilot. In fact, the only times he had ever 
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had to change a flight plan were two or 
three times due to bad weather. Soon he 
would be back with his family in Van- 
couver. 

Suddenly a voice spoke over his radio- 
phone. Stan Clarke, flight dispatcher in 
Vancouver, was speaking: 

“Hi! Wills. Mr. Donnelly is ordering 
you back to Vancouver. Says it’s urgent. An 
emergency. There's a man and his wife 
who /ave to get to Saskatoon in a hurry!” 

Out of eleven daily flights east, Flight 12 
was the last one. Steadily, smoothly, Cap- 
tain Wills swung the Viscount around and 
pointed the sleek nose back toward Van- 
couver. He buzzed for the stewardess and 
asked her to inform the passengers they 
were returning to Vancouver for an emer- 
gency pickup. 

Wills’ mind was all business now. He had 
left the airport with a full load of fuel— 
a take-off weight of 57,000 pounds. On the 
way back he would have to burn off the ex- 
cess fuel to bring the weight down to 54,- 
000 pounds, the maximum landing weight. 
Phoning Stan Clarke, he made arrange- 
ments for refueling and the estimated de- 
lay. 

Now we must go back and find out why 
Flight 12 was told to turn around. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Walters, living 
on quiet Southwood Street in Vancouver, 
were just settling down for the evening 
when their telephone rang. The telegraph 
office was on the line and told them that 
their 28-year-old son, Robert, was in criti- 








cal condition in a hospital in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. He had become seriously 
ill of a stomach disorder in Kindersley 
while he was working in a garage. His 
doctor had ordered him flown to Saska- 
toon immediately for major surgery. His 
condition had grown worse, and if his par- 
ents wanted to see him alive, they would 
have to hurry! 

Hastily, the Walters packed and rushed to 
Vancouver International Airport. 

“Two tickets to Saskatoon on your very 
next flight,’ Mr. Walters said, hurrying up 
to the ticket counter. 

“Saskatoon?” queried the young man at 
the counter. “The last flight to Saskatoon 
left seven minutes ago. Our next flight 
will be in the morning.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Walters were stunned. 
As they turned to leave, their whole world 
seemed to fall in upon them. Mr. Walters 
tenderly put his arm around his wife as she 
wiped away her tears. 

The young man at the counter stepped 
up behind them. Putting his hand on Mr. 
Walters’ arm, he said, “Pardon me, sir, but 
would you mind telling me what the trou- 
ble is?” 

Mr. Walters told him about his dying 
son. The young man disappeared into the 
office of Mr. Donnelly, the western re- 
gional manager for TCA. Mr. Donnelly 
went out and talked with the unhappy cou- 
ple for a few moments, then asked the flight 
dispatch to put through the radiophone call 
to Flight 12. To page 16 


These passengers are going aboard a TCA Viscount at Vancouver, where Mr. and Mrs. Walters boarded. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Little Threader of Needles 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


yea a year after Eleanor had threaded 
needles for the young man’s wedding 
suit, Phineas packed up his shears, his 
measures and needles and other equipment, 
and went off to fight King George III. 
Eleanor’s stepmother cried, and so did Elea- 
nor. It was a terrible thing to see father go 
away, and he said himself that he did not 
know when he would be coming back. 

“Maybe a year, maybe two,” he told his 
wife gravely, and Eleanor ran and buried 
her face in the bright quilt on’ mother’s 
and father’s bed when she heard it. A year 
was so, so long. Why, it was more than a 
year since the young man had the suit made, 
and it seemed like a lifetime ago. But fa- 
ther made up his parcel of clothes and put 
them in the saddlebags of Old Roan, the 
horse he was going to ride. 

“I will write to you, Becky,” he told his 
wife. “And you be a good girl, Ellie,” he 
said, calling her by her baby name. 

Eleanor and mother stood on the stump 
doorstep and watched him till he rode out 
of sight on the forest path. He turned at 
the last and threw up his hand in farewell. 

It was four years before they saw father 
again. He came home for only a few days 
and was off again. When at last he was 
through with the war, Eleanor was nearly 
twelve years old. It seemed like a hundred 
years since father had used the tailor shop. 

One winter day Eleanor saw what she 
thought was an old, old man, hobbling up 
the path. It was the first bad cold snap in 
November, and the weather had been be- 
low zero for several days. Suddenly, Elea- 
nor screamed. It was father! 

She was off like a flash to meet him. He 
was almost beyond help. He hardly knew 
the girl. She half dragged, half carried him 
into the house and put him to bed. She and 
mother tried to thaw out his feet with cold 
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water, but it was no use. Gangrene had set 
in, and poor father, who loved to walk and 
climb mountains and wade through brooks, 
had to have his feet cut off. The local doc- 
tor came right to the house and did the ter- 
rible operation. That was long before any- 
one knew about ether and chloroform, so 
poor father, who had suffered so much, had 
to go through the additional suffering of 
having his feet cut off. Eleanor had to run 
to the barn and hide in the stall with the 
old driving horse and cry while it hap- 
pened. 

When father began to get better, he had 
some tales to tell. 

“After Cornwallis surrendered,” he told 
the family, “we thought we would be out 
of the Army before winter, but I was given 
orders to go to New York. 

“You ought to see New York,” he ex- 
claimed, his face tan against the snow white 
of the pillow case. “I saw the place where 
Nathan Hale died. One of the soldiers 
jeered at him for having to be hanged. 
‘Fine death for a soldier to die, he said 
to Nathan. ‘I only regret,’ that boy replied, 
‘that I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try.’ My, I liked that. I went up Third Ave- 
nue many a time to see the spot where they 
strung him up. He was a great American.” 

Then father told about how there was 
still fighting in New York when he started 
for home. He and a fellow from near Phila- 
delphia started together, but the woods 
were so thick they got lost more times than 
they had hands and feet. 

“Then it clapped down so cold that we 
nearly froze one night. We could not find 
a cabin and we needed one. We had 
camped out Indian fashion before, putting 
up boughs like a wigwam and piling leaves 
around them. We got along all right until 
this night that was so cold. We could not 
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“There is a name here that | cannot read,” the angel said. “It is blurred and blotched with smoke.” 


get a fire started and we both froze our feet. 
I went to the creek to get mine thawed. 
I broke a hole in the ice and put them down 
in there with my shoes on. But since we 
did not have a fire, we only froze our feet 
again when we took them out.” 

Father got well, but the stumps were 
tender for a long time. After a while he 
made some pads for the stumps at the end 
of his ankles and got around amazingly 
well. Eleanor was proud of him. 

George Sewall came courting Eleanor 
after a while and father made up the lovely 
purple dress for her. And because great 
mushroom hoop skirts were the style, he 
made the skirt with ten widths of cloth in 
it. Three hundred and sixty inches around 
—thirty feet. For once, her stepmother 
disapproved. “You are spoiling that girl,” 
she sniffed. “Whoever heard of a dress with 
thirty feet of cloth around the bottom?” 

The after years spun by so fast that it was 
hard for Eleanor to believe that a year had 
seemed so long when she was a young girl. 

By the time she was twenty-five she had 
four children. The oldest one was Julia, 
frail, lovely as a pearl. The rest were boys. 
Then, strangely, the family moved from 


Pennsylvania to a State so far away it 
seemed as if it was in a foreign country— 
Indiana. They had to get there by sailing 
down the Ohio River in a boat, taking their 
goods with them. Eleanor’s mother and fa- 
ther wept at their going, and George told 
them they had better come with them. 

“No,” said Phineas. “My roots are down 
here and here I will stay till I die.” He did 
too. Eleanor never saw him or her mother 
again, though they sent her a picture once 
that father had taken on a new thing called 
an ambrotype, when he was an old, old 
man. She had to hold it in the light and 
look at it by turning it this way and that 
to see who it was, and then he looked so old 
and feeble she could hardly believe it was 
really he. 

They settled in a small town in central 
Indiana called Russiaville. George got a big 
farm and they homesteaded it. Then, as if 
the years were playing a game of hide 
and seek, Julia got married and moved to 
a store in town where her young husband, 
Will Thomas, sold nails, cheese, lamp oil, 
and calico, and a hundred other things the 
folks in the early days needed. 

In 1848 a wondrous thing happened, the 
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most wonderful thing in a long, long life. 
Eleanor was 78 years old. Her husband 
had died the year before, and she lived with 
her son, who was a doctor. Two young men 
came to the town to hold meetings. They 
held them in the biggest church in the town, 
and even that church could not hold the 
crowds. It was unbelievable. Men put up 
saw horses and stood at the windows, so 
they could see and hear the boy preacher, 
Moses Hull. 

For the first time Eleanor learned that 
the earth was to come to an end. She heard 
from the Bible that the Lord Jesus, who 
came to the world as a babe in Bethlehem, 
had promised to return; and the prophe- 
cies were as plain as day, that it was not 
going to be long till the whole world 
would be plunged into a time of war and 
trouble. 

Eleanor wore her old sunbonnet to the 
church, for in those days people did not 
have all the pretty things they have now, 
and Eleanor’s sunbonnet was a thing of 
beauty. It had wooden stays in it to keep 
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it stiff, and she wore it with the air of a 
queen. She wore the paisley shawl that 
Phineas, her father, had given her once, 
and it was sixty years old if it was a day. 

Finally, Moses Hull came to a most amaz- 
ing thing. It seemed that Eleanor had never 
kept the Sabbath of the Lord. Never had. 
That was the trouble of it. It did not seem 
to be true, for she had tried as long as she 
lived to do as little as she could on Sun- 
day, and to go to church, and “keep it 
holy.” Now the preacher told her she could 
not keep it holy, for it was never made 
into a holy day in the first place. It was all 
bewildering to an old lady almost eighty 
years old. 

Julia and her husband were delighted 
with the things they were learning at the 
meetings. They invited Mr. Hull to their 
house time and time again. 

But after Eleanor got home from the 
meetings she had to sit in her rocking 
chair and smoke at least two pipefuls of 
tobacco, to ponder the things she had heard. 


To page 18 




















The Book People Laughed At 


By INEZ BRASIER 


ica little town of Liu Shui is away out 
in the Gobi Desert in a far corner of 
China. If you were to go there you would 
think you were in the middle of nowhere, 
for all you could see would be dry, dusty 
land. You would wonder how anyone 
could live there, where it is so dry part of 
the time, so very cold part of the time, and 
so muddy the rest of the time. 

But this little town of Liu Shui is home 
to perhaps a hundred people. You might 
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Yang read the book to his brother and his family, 
but the neighbors laughed when they heard of it. 


think they would want to live in a better 
place where they could have fine gardens 
and see more people. But these hundred 
love their homes just as we love ours, even 
though they are so very poor and have so lit- 
tle to eat that they are hungry most of the 
time. 

One day, years ago, two missionary ladies 
traveled for days to bring God’s Book to 
these people. They wanted to tell them 
that Jesus loved them. “You can read in this 
Book how much He loves you,” they said. 

The village people shook their heads. 
“We cannot read your Book. We do not 
know how.” 

But one of the villagers, Mr. Yang, held 
the Book and turned its pages. “I want it,” 
he said. 

The other people laughed. “You can’t 
read! What good will it do to have the 
Book when you cannot read what it says? 
How can you buy it when you are as hun- 
gry as we are?” 

But Mr. Yang wanted the Book. He 
could look at it anyway, and being a little 
more hungry for a while would not matter 
very much. 

The neighbors forgot about the Book 
Mr. Yang had bought and put on a shelf 
in his home. They had enough to think 
about trying to get food for themselves. 

One day Mr. Yang’s brother came to 
visit. “Ho! You have a Book!” he ex- 
claimed. “That is good.” He opened it and 
read to Mr. Yang and Mrs. Yang and the 
two little boys. 

“Read more!” they said, when he stopped. 
“No, wait! We will call the neighbors so 
they can hear.” 

But the neighbors did not care to listen 
when the Book was read. They laughed and 


To page 17 
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BLACKIE and the COBRA 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


HERE is that big cobra again! Did you 

see him?” The missionary’s wife was 
talking to a slender Indian girl. “He swings 
along as if he owned the place. I wish my 
husband would see him once when he is 
home. No one else around here wants to 
kill a snake, especially a poisonous one like 
this.” 

“No Indian would kill him,” the girl 
answered. “They are afraid he contains 
the spirit of one of their dead relatives.” 

“I know. But suppose some child steps 
on him. He won't behave like a loving rela- 
tive then.” 

The Indian girl gave a quick nod of 
agreement. “Over at the Nagoya house,” 
she said, “they put out a bowl of milk for 
him. They think he might be hungry.” 

“So that is what the bowl of milk is for!” 
exclaimed the missionary’s wife. “I have 
noticed it there, but thought the Nagoyas 
had a pet of some kind.” 

“No pet,” said the girl quickly. “They 
are trying to keep the big snake happy. He 
lives somewhere behind the hedge at the 
back of their house.” 

“You know a lot about the snake, don’t 
you? I must go and speak to Kotalawela 
Nagoya. Surely he does not want that snake 
around his place now that his little boy 
is able to walk.” 

Later that day the missionary’s wife 
stopped at the Nagoyas’ home. An empty 
bowl sat by the path near the door. Kotala- 
wela came quickly to see the visitor when 
his wife called to him. After a little talk 
about the dry weather, the woman came to 
the purpose of her visit, the big cobra. 

Kotalawela shrugged his thin shoulders 
and spread out his hands helplessly. “I know 
it is bad to have a cobra in the yard when 
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there is a small boy running around. But 
how can we make him go away?” 

“He won't leave while you are feeding 
him,” the missionary’s wife said. “You must 
try to find some way to get rid of him.” 

“I will,” Kotalawela promised. “Would 
you like to see where he lives? I can show 
you.” 

The woman drew back in surprise—the 
den of a cobra! Could this Indian know 
exactly where the cobra lived and yet do 
nothing about it? She decided not to ap- 
pear frightened, for Kotalawela was a 
Hindu and did not believe in Christianity. 

So she followed him around his house 
and along a path behind it until they came 
to an old hut. Here Kotalawela stopped. 
In the crumbling wall of mud and rock 
was a hole to which Kotalawela pointed. 
“His home is in there.” 

“In there! Are you sure? Then let us set 
a trap or put out some poison and finish him 
off,” she exclaimed. 

“No, no. A trap would be foolish. He’s 
too smart to be caught,” Kotalawela said. 
“He has another door somewhere to go out.” 
He smiled as a new idea came to him. “I 
know what to do. I found something yester- 
day that has a very bad smell. I shall stuff 
it into the hole and the snake will go 
away.” 

The missionary wasn’t at all sure that 
a bad smell would drive a snake away, but 
she could see that it would be quite im- 
possible to change Kotalawela’s ideas. 

Several days later, when a horrible smell 
came down from the old hut, she realized 
that Kotalawela had put his idea into 
effect. But not long after, there was a 
great noise among the birds, and she saw 
the same big cobra looping along across a 
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Blackie grabbed the snake back of his ugly head and held on. Pandemonium broke loose. Blackie 
growled through set teeth, the cobra writhed, hissing, and the woman screamed in the bedroom. 


path in the open. One bird more brave than 
the others dived down and pecked the 
snake’s tail, then flew away quickly. It 
was just as she had thought. The snake did 
not mind the horrible odor. Most likely it 
could not even smell it. 

Two weeks after this the missionary re- 
turned to the mission station. It was in the 
afternoon, when Gabriel, the caretaker at 
the mission, came to the door and touched 
his cap respectfully. “Boss sahib coming,” 
he said. 

The missionary’s wife pushed her sew- 
ing rapidly out of her lap to go to the 
front window. A cloud of dust behind a 
green car told her that her husband was 
almost home. And as the very dirty car 
came through the wrought-iron gates she 


# eo: out the door to meet it. 
“See what I brought you!” the mission- 


ary called. Out the car door came a bright- 
eyed, very black little dog, his plumed tail 
waving. 

“You said you wished we had a dog to 
warn you of thieves when you are here 
alone at night,” the missionary said as his 
wife patted the friendly dog. The little 
fellow licked her hand all over, his hairy 


body squirming with delight. From that 
moment on Blackie made the missionary 
lady the special object of his care. He was 
her constant shadow, and what a fuss he 
made when strangers came to the house at 
night! 

For many reasons the missionary’s wife 
was glad to have the dog. He was good 
company. He warned of visitors. And it 
even occurred to her that he might be help- 
ful if that cobra ever came calling. But on 
second thought she realized that a pint- 
sized dog like Blackie wouldn’t be much of 
a match for a huge snake like the cobra. 

It wasn’t long before Blackie began to 
show what he could do. The missionary’s 
wife played the organ at church. One day, 
while the congregation was singing, Blackie 
ran right into the church and up to her 
side at the organ. He had never come into 
church during services before; he was smart 
enough to know he shouldn’t. Something 
must be wrong at home. 

The missionary’s wife rose at once and 
ran for the house. She found that a man had 
broken into the house and gone. Appar- 
ently when he saw Blackie he had become 

To page 17 
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A SHUDDER ran through Ayesha as she 
felt herself being dragged toward the 
stranger's bendy. She did not submit to the 
surprise attack but resisted and fought with 
all her strength. 

The girls who were with her set up a 
great cry, and in the midst of the confusion 
and noise the pony hitched to the bendy took 
fright and pattered off down the street. 

Then the man who had tried to capture 
Ayesha slunk away in the crowd. All the 
people inside the chief's house came out 
and ran in every direction trying to find the 
man. Those who had seen him said he was a 
stranger. Some said he was young, some 
said he was old; but Ayesha was sure she 
had never seen him before and that he was 
unusually strong. 

The teacher's wife led her into the chief's 
house and sat beside her on the mat. “You 
poor child, what a thing to happen now!” 

“It is someone my uncles have hired to 
catch me,” Ayesha said. 

When the excitement was over the 
teacher and the two men who were visiting 
from Singapore had a close counsel with 
the village chief, and their faces were grave 
as they talked together. 

The feast went forward as planned and 
after the meal there was the usual Bible 
study and sacred service; but over every- 
thing a cloud hung. The few days of happi- 
ness Ayesha had felt, after knowing that 
her grandfather had signed the paper giv- 
ing her into the teacher's care, were over. 
She knew now that Islam was greater than 
one man, that the long arm of Islam’s 
pride and Islam’s anger was still reaching 
for her. 

After they returned home that evening 
the teacher spoke to her. “We have de- 
cided that you must go to Singapore at 
once,” he said. “You are ready. Your things 
are prepared. All you need to do is pack 
them. Our friends from Singapore are go- 
ing to cut short their stay with us. We can’t 
risk anything happening to you now.” 

“You will go tomorrow,” the teacher's 
wife told her. “See, I have bought this trav- 
eling bag for you. I think it will hold most 
of your things. What is extra you may carry 
in this basket.” 

She brought out a basket that was shaped 
like two shallow rectangular boxes. One 
of them was the cover. It was a most con- 
venient article of luggage, for it could be 
packed quite flat or very full and bulging. 
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It needed sturdy straps around it and a han- 
dle for carrying. The teacher managed to 
produce these. 

Ayesha went to bed that night too ex- 
cited to sleep. She lay awake on her cot for 
a long time after the others were in bed, 
and once she was sure she heard footsteps 
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outside. When she peered out into the night 
a shadowy form seemed to float down the 
hill. “It must be my own imagination,” she 
thought, and settled herself to sleep. 
Ayesha was awakened the next morning 
by the sound of loud voices in front of the 
house. For a moment fear clutched her 











heart. It must be that her uncles had come to 
make more trouble. Then she recognized the 
voices. They belonged to the two houseboys. 
Both of them were shouting in terrified ex- 
citement. 

She heard the teacher’s voice soothing 
them. “Don’t be afraid. This is nothing for 
us to be afraid of. These things are power- 
less against those who worship God.” 

By this time Ayesha was dressed. She hur- 
ried outside to see what was going on. The 
grassy sod beside the front door had been 
dug up and Ayesha knew what that meant. 
She felt a terrible fear rising in her own 
body. She knew that a curse had been laid 
on the teacher’s house. Certain bones and 
sticks and devil medicine were buried in 
the ground under this scratched-up bit of 
garden. 

Even as she stood there, speechless with 
horror, one of the boys dug up the witch 
charms and laid them out on the ground. 

“Take them all back to the garbage pit,” 
the teacher told one of the boys. “I want 
you all to be our witnesses. I tell you here 
and now that this witchcraft can have no 
power over any person in this house, for 
here we worship God, and witchcraft can- 
not rule over Him.” 

Ayesha began to breathe freely again and 
the terrified looks on the boys’ faces dis- 
appeared. By this time the two visitors had 
come out to see what was causing the ex- 
citement. When it was explained to them 
they, too, smiled and acted as if nothing of 
importance had occurred. 

Ayesha realized that all these people who 
worshiped the God who died and lives 
again were free from the fears that plagued 
most people. 

“You see,” the teacher said to the two 
boys, “someone has done this because of 
Ayesha. They have tried in every way to get 
her back, and everything has failed. Now 
they are trying to lay a curse on our house. 
They hope this will frighten us and that one 
of us will get sick and die.” 

The teacher told the two visitors the same 
thing in English, then he turned to the boys. 
“Our visitors want to know what happens 
when these things are buried by the village 
houses.” 
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“1 know who you are,” the strange woman said to 
Ayesha. “And | know where you are going. You will 
never get there!” 
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“Bad things happen,” one of the boys 
said. “If such medicine is buried near any 
house in our village we know there is going 
to be terrible trouble in a very short time.” 

Ayesha remembered now that today she 
was leaving the teacher’s house. Today she 
would travel with the two men to Middle 
Gardens, where they would stay with Lay- 
na’s parents for one night. This would give 
the two girls a chance to see each other, 
and the teacher hoped that Layna’s father 








THE PICNIC 
By HELEN BAKER ADAMS 


We were going to have a picnic— 
Auntie Sue and Puss and I 

And my doll, whose name is Janie; 
But a cloud was in the sky. 

When the rain came down a-patter, 
Pitter-pitter-patter-pit, 

We raised Auntie Sue's umbrella 
And we picnicked under it! 
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might be willing to let Layna go along 
to Singapore to attend the same school 
as Ayesha. 

The teacher took them as far as Sutan 
Mas’s house, where they were welcomed 
heartily by the whole family—all but 
Layna. Layna was not there. 

“Where is Layna?” the teacher asked. 

Ayesha felt disappointment close down 
over her like the early darkness of a rainy 
day. She had looked forward so much to 
seeing her best friend once more. 
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“We have sent Layna down to Medan,” 
her father explained. “There were some 
queer things happening and we decided it 
was best for her to go to Singapore to school. 
I hope she will be able to go with Ayesha 
and these gentlemen.” 

“What sort of things are you talking 
about?” the teacher asked. 

“I guess Ayesha’s uncles think Layna had 
a lot to do with Ayesha’s deciding to 
choose the Christian religion, and threats 
have come to us that she will be stolen and 
mistreated.” 

“Who did persuade you to come to our 
house?” the teacher asked Ayesha. 

“I think perhaps Layna did have a great 
deal to do with it. She was such a nice 
girl and I wanted to be like her. Then she 
was a good friend to me; I visited here 
in her home and it was so different from the 
Mohammedan homes. Yes, I think all these 
things made me want to leave Islam and find 
something better.” Ayesha looked into Sutan 
Mas’s eyes. “But I’m sorry that Layna has 
to suffer for such a thing.” 

Sutan Mas patted her shoulder. “Don’t 
feel sorry. Layna is happy and so are we all 
if we had anything to do with what we see 
today. Here you are, all bright-eyed and 
happy, ready to go to Singapore and get an 
education. Who could be sorry for some- 
thing like that?” 

Sutan Mas laughed and led his visitors 
into the house. 

“We will put you to sleep in Layna’s 
bed,” the mother told her as they got ready 
for the night. “It is close to me. We want 
to be sure no one carries you off in the 
night.” 

Perhaps it may have been the excitement 
of the day or it may have been the excellent 
meal they ate, but somehow Ayesha slept 
very well that night in the home of Sutan 
Mas, and before she realized it the night was 
already gone and someone was shaking 
her and telling her it was time to get up 
because they must catch the early bus. 

The teacher had spent the night with the 
family and now he took them to the bus 
and saw them aboard. As Ayesha looked 
out the window of the bus and waved 
good-by and realized that her last link with 
the family in the white house on the hill 
was severed, she felt a strange sadness; yet 
mixed with it was hope and happiness. She 
was now a follower of Tuhan Isa and on 
her way to learn more, oh, much more, 
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about the Christian religion she now loved. 

On the bus Ayesha sat between her two 
new friends. She looked about to see if 
there were any persons she knew on the 
bus. There were several merchants from 
the shops in Middle Gardens making their 
usual buying trips to the coast and Medan, 
the big city on the opposite side of the is- 
land. They gave her passing glances, but 
none of them appeared to take more than 
a casual interest in her. 

She sighed with relief. Ayesha had be- 


& eo to feel like a hunted animal. She 
ever turned her back without looking first 
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to see what might come up behind her. 
She never opened a door without looking 
carefully in every direction. She scanned 
the faces of all passers-by, and always, now, 
she prayed the simple prayer the teacher’s 
wife had taught her. 

As the bus clattered along the mountain 
roads Ayesha looked out at the beautiful 
country with its wooded hills and rice 
fields and dotted here and there she saw a 
small village. At every bus stop children 
gathered round and Ayesha looked at their 
rosy faces and their bare feet. Some of the 
smaller ones wore nothing at all. 

She noticed these things especially be- 
cause she sat between the two white men 
and tried to see everything with their eyes. 
They spoke in their own language and some- 
times they smiled. Often they gave a coin 
to a hungry looking child, but she was not 
able to talk with them. However, before an 
hour had passed the older man said, “I will 
teach you English.” 

Ayesha was not at all sure what he 
meant, but she did understand the one word, 
“English.” 

The gray-haired teacher pointed out the 
bus window and said, “trees.” Ayesha re- 
peated the word after him. A little later, 
when they ran through heavy jungle, again 
he pointed out the window and said “trees.” 

In a short time Ayesha understood what 
he was trying to do and she began to ask 


@ the names of various objects. At last 


e drew out a notebook and drew the 
shapes of some familiar things and taught 
Ayesha to say their names. It was a fasci- 
nating game and they played it all the way 
to Sibolga. 

At Sibolga they saw the ocean and here 
they stayed in a Dutch hotel. All the rooms 
were built in rows around a square garden 
containing flowers and fountains. The two 


men saw to it that Ayesha’s room was 
next to theirs and that she had a key for lock- 
ing her door. 

Once in her room Ayesha locked up ev- 
erything, even the windows, and didn’t even 
look out until the following morning. A fear 
was growing inside her that she was being 
followed. She tried to shake it off. “It is be- 
cause of the man trying to steal me from 
the chief's house that day,” she thought to 
herself; but the next morning when they 
took their places on the bus she searched 
the face of every passenger. She felt un- 
comfortable. She felt eyes, evil eyes, look- 
ing at her. 

Since she could not explain this to the two 
teachers, she sat quietly between them and 
scrutinized every one of the thirty or so 
passengers in the bus. 

There were women with babies tied to 
their backs and men with market baskets, 
there were merchants and government 
clerks. She looked at them all many times, 
yet none of them appeared to be looking at 
her. She gazed down at her hands in her lap, 
then raised her eyes quickly hoping to sur- 
prise whoever was studying her; but it was 
no use. Each person on the bus appeared to 
be minding his or her own business in a 
most ordinary way. 

Still Ayesha could not throw off the un- 
comfortable feeling, and finally she pre- 
tended to fall asleep and drowsed until her 
head hung down on her chest. Then, as the 
bus lurched, she gave a sudden start and 
looked all around to see if any person 
might be observing her. 

There was no change except that one 
woman who had been sitting in the back of 
the bus had moved to a seat right beside the 
old gray-haired teacher. She was a pleasant 
looking person and carried a basket of 
cakes. 

After a few minutes the woman spoke 
to Ayesha and offered her a cake from her 
basket. It was made of colored rice and 
wrapped in a banana leaf. 

Ayesha refused the cake and the woman 
offered it to the teacher. He took it, and 
she was fishing around in her basket getting 
out a cake for the other white man when 
Ayesha took the cakes from their hands and 
gave them back to the woman. 

The men, surprised by this strange ac- 
tion, looked at Ayesha in a questioning way 
and she shook her head trying to tell them 
that it is not good to accept cakes from 
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strangers on buses in Battakland. The men 
laughed and nodded to the woman, but they 
would not accept the cakes. 

They may very well be poisoned, Ayesha 
thought; one should never eat anything a 
stranger offers. Maybe it is this woman who 
is following me with her eyes. Maybe it is 
she who is watching me and planning 
against me. 

As the bus again climbed the mountains 
of the central highlands, the woman tried 
to talk to Ayesha. She asked her questions 
about the two white men. Who were they? 
Where had they come from? Where were 
they going? Why was she with them? How 
long had she known them? and other or- 
dinary questions. 

At first Ayesha answered with politeness, 
but as the woman began asking more and 
more questions Ayesha sat silent and said 
nothing to anyone. The woman looked at 
her with disgust. 

“Don’t play any of your games with me,” 
she finally said. “I know who you are and 
where you are going. You will never get 
there.” 

With that the woman moved back to the 
seat she had first occupied at the back of the 
bus. 

Ayesha felt the old fear rush over her, 
and it was the heavier because she could 
not share it with the two men who were 
her guardians. It was with great relief that 
she saw the woman get off the bus in Medan 
and disappear in the crowd. 

In a few minutes they were at the mis- 
sion house and she was with Layna again. 

“Oh, Layna, I was afraid I would never 
see you again,” she said as her friend’s arms 
embraced her. 

“I thought the same about you,” Layna 
answered. “Isn’t it a blessing that we are 
both going to school in Singapore!” 

“Oh, I hope we can get there,” Ayesha 
said. “It seems like a dream. It seems as 
if it could never possibly be true. It is too 
good.” 

“What makes you talk like that? Of 
course it will come true. In just three days 
we are going. My ticket is already bought 
and yours will be tomorrow.” 

Then Ayesha told Layna about 
woman on the bus. 

“Perhaps all of us are in great danger,” 
Layna said, when Ayesha told her all that had 
happened during the last week, ending with 
the experience on the bus. 


the 
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“It is no use to tell the two men from 
Singapore because they don’t understand 
our language or our customs, but the mis- 
sionaty here speaks Malay well and he has 
been in our country a long time. I will tell 
him.” Layna went to find him. 

After the missionary had listened to the 
story he comforted the girls and told them 
not to be afraid, for in three more days they 
would be on the boat for Singapore and 
safe from all the evil plans of the Moslem 
friends of Ayesha’s uncles. 

Layna was sleeping in a snug little roo 
right back of the kitchen and Ayesha wa 
to stay with her. The room had one window 
and a door with a strong lock and a bar. 

After the girls had bathed and eaten sup- 
per they locked themselves in their room 
and then, in spite of the fact that they were 
going to Singapore so soon, Ayesha un- 
packed her things and showed Layna all her 
new dresses, and Layna showed Ayesha 
hers. They did this before they lay down 
to sleep that first night. 

Medan felt hot compared to the moun- 
tain villages and both girls found it diffi- 
cult to sleep. They opened the window and 
Layna wanted to open the door, but Aye- 
sha was against that. Someone might come 
in—someone they didn’t want. 

(To be continued) 


Angels Do Have Wings! 
From page 5 


When Captain Wills brought the Vis- 
count down on the Vancouver landing strip, 
it took the ground crew just eleven minutes 
to refuel the plane with 300 extra gallons 
of gasoline. Then, with the Walters 
aboard, Captain Wills once again headed 
the ship toward Saskatoon. They reached 
the city, 821 air miles from Vancouver, one 
hour behind schedule. Prearranged trans- 
portation rushed the parents to the hospi- 
tal in time to be with their son one and one- 
half hours before he died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walters will never forge 
the kindness of the TCA officials and 
Flight 12 that made it possible for them 
to be with their son during his last hours. 
As far as they are concerned—angels cer- 
tainly do have wings! 

“This is the first time,” reported Mr. Don- 
nelly, upon being interviewed, “that we 
have ever recalled a TCA flight.” 
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Blackie and the Cobra 
From page 11 


s frightened and left without taking any- 
1 thing. 
There was another time when Blackie’s 
e courage and bravery kept his owner from 
n harm. The missionary had returned home 
y to find the door almost shut. But behind it, 
d cornered by the faithful little watchdog, 
n was a large scorpion that had crawled in 
under the screen. With its poisonous tail 
a @:: high, it would start out of the corner 
L nto the room, but the little dog would leap 
W forward, banging his two front feet down 
r onto the floor, his nose between them, and 


D- the scorpion would draw back. The mis- 
m sionary could see that this had been going 
re on for a long time for there was a ring of 
n- wet spots where a little black nose had 
er struck the floor. 
1a The missionary soon killed the scorpion, 
mn but Blackie bore the marks of his ordeal 
for many weeks. His nose swelled up until 
n- he looked more like a crocodile than a dog. 
fi- In time it came back to its proper size. 
id One day there were friends from across 
e- the sea visiting at the mission on their way 
ne to another mission field. After a long trip 


in a bullock cart the woman in the party 
was very tired. She lay down to take a nap 
in the afternoon while the missionary’s wife 
was busy out of doors. Blackie was with 
his mistress when they heard the newcomer 
screaming for help. “There’s a snake in the 
house,” she was crying. “Help! Help! 


is- Please, somebody come quickly!” 
ip, The missionary’s wife dashed into the 
tes house, leaving Blackie outside on pur- 
Ns pose. She did not want to lose her little 
ers friend to the dangerous snake. The husband 
led of the frightened woman joined her in the 
1ed bedroom. “Where is this snake? How did 
ne he get in?” they asked. The young woman 
ns- was standing on the bed pointing at the 
pi- open door. It had been propped open when 
ne- the luggage was brought in. The snake had 
€ eo." it open and entered. And at this mo- 
gow’ ent Blackie came charging through it. 
and There was a rug on the floor made of 
em rushes. The woman said later that while 
urs. she was resting, she heard a strange rustling 
er- on this mat. Sitting up to investigate, she 
saw the cobra looping along toward her. 
on- Now in her fright she did not know where 
we the snake had gone. 


Everyone searched the room carefully. 
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Finally, out in an enclosed porch off the 
bedroom the man tilted a cot that rested 
against the inner wall. There was a sudden 
shrill bark from Blackie. The man jumped 
back—and the cobra struck! 

Out from behind the bed the snake came, 
determined to get the man. Had they been 
outdoors Blackie would have barked at a 
safe distance; but now inside the house he 
felt that it was his duty to go into action. 

He grabbed the snake back of his ugly 
head and held on. Pandemonium broke 
loose in that little porch. Blackie growled 
through his set teeth, the cobra writhed, hiss- 
ing, throwing the dog from side to side. 

The man ran for a club, and a well- 
placed blow stopped the cobra cold. Blackie 
still held on as the man dragged the long 
body outdoors. 

The little dog was the hero of the day. 
He knew the danger of the snake but he had 
risked his life to save another’s. 

Need I say that from that day on he was a 
favorite with the folks at the mission? 


The Book People Laughed At 
From page 9 


went home. They had to think about 
finding something to eat. 

Mr. Yang's brother read the Book every 
day, and the more he read the more he 
thought about Jesus. 

“I must go and see the missionary,” he 
said at last. It meant walking many dusty 
miles to the mission in Kiuchuan, but he 
made the trip often. After a while, he gave 
his heart to Jesus. “I must go teach my 
brother what I have learned,” he decided. 
“I must read more to him and to his chil- 
dren.” 

So he went back to Liu Shui. He read 
the Book every day to Mr. Yang's family and 
at last Mr. Yang said, “I believe in Jesus 
now.” 

“Jesus is our Friend, even when we are 
poor,” Mrs. Yang told him. 

Now the two brothers tried to talk with 
the neighbors ‘about Jesus and His Book. 
At first no one would listen, but after a 
while they said to one another, “Mr. Yang 
and his brother are kind. Mrs. Yang is good 
to us when we are sick. Their boys do not 
throw stones at our dogs any more.” 

So the neighbors listened to the story of 
Jesus. They found that thinking about 
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Jesus made it easier to be happy though 
they were still as poor as ever. 

After a long time, Mr. Yang and his 
brother died. Mrs. Yang thought more and 
more of a very special thing she wanted to 
do. “We must have a chapel where we can 
listen to God’s words in the Book. We must 
have a chapel where we can talk about Him,” 
she told her two boys, who were grown up 
now and had boys and girls of their own. 

“Oh, yes, Grandma!” the children said. 
“We will help to build it.” 

The Yang families worked hard to build 
that chapel where they could worship Jesus. 
It is a small place, but how clean and white 
it is! And if you were to visit Liu Shui, 
where you can see for miles and miles, you 
would see something now besides dust. You 
would see families walking the trails, coming 
into town to this little chapel. And you 
would see this because, long ago, Mr. Yang 
bought a Book, the Bible—and his brother 
read it to him. 





Little Threader of Needles 
From page 8 


It was amazing. She had begun to smoke 
a pipe after she had come to the Indiana 
territory, for she seemed to have the asthma. 
A doctor told her that there was no remedy 
so good as a pipeful of tobacco to warm 
up the lungs and the throat. So, inno- 
cently, Eleanor acquired the habit. She 
smoked a pipeful after breakfast and one 
after dinner, and when she had a cup of 
tea in the afternoon, she had another pipe- 
ful. 

Once her son, Doctor Sewall, told her, 
“Mother, I wonder if we will not find out 
some day that the cure of asthma with to- 
bacco is worse than the disease. I cannot 
see it is helping you any.” 

But Eleanor was on the defensive. “Oh 
yes, it does, Jackson,” she said. “I just feel 
myself getting all calmed down when I puff. 
I know it must do good.” 

But she worried just the same. She saw 
some folks who dipped snuff and some who 
chewed tobacco, and they were a little nasty 
the way they spat. She did not see the Ad- 
ventist ministers use any, though they had 
not yet been given the light on tobacco and 
it was not forbidden. 

Once she wondered if folks would chew 
tobacco in heaven and spit all over the 
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golden streets. She wondered if she would 
have a cob pipe, and if she would have to 
sit down every little bit all day and have 
her pipe. It troubled her, though no one 
had said a word to her about using it. 

At first she liked to read in her Bible 
while she was puffing. But after a while 
she felt so condemned that she laid the 
pipe down while she read. And she liked 
so well to read about the home the Lord 
is preparing for those who love Him. 
She read of the pure river of life, clear as 
crystal. At that thought she remembere 
a few days before, when she and Julia ha 
gone to town and were walking over the 
bridge across Wild Cat Creek. She saw a 
man standing there, chewing, and he spat 
a long stream of brown juice into the waters 
of the creek. Suddenly, she thought of the 
river of life. How long would it stay as 
clear as crystal if the saved of all nations 
were spitting brown tobacco juice into it? 
She became so disturbed she went and put 
her pipe away. 

One night the sermon was on the great 
judgment day. Eleanor heard Elder Hull 
tell that every secret thing, good and evil, 
would be brought into judgment. Every- 
thing. Everything we love better than we 
love God. Every useless indulgence, for no 
one can take such things into heaven. 

Old Eleanor thought of the corncob pipe 
she loved so much. She would rather sit 
down with that pipe than have a piece of 
sweet cake. She would rather have the pipe 
than eat. She got more hungry for tobacco 
than she did for food. All of her apron 
pockets were full of the leaves she chafed in 
her hands to stuff in the bowl. She almost 
lived for it. 

Poor Eleanor went home that night very 
sad. She automatically went to get the pipe 
as she had always done. Then she stopped, 
and said, “Maybe I will not have my pipe- 
ful tonight. I will go to bed without it.” 
But she seemed not to be able to do with- 
out it. She tried to undress, but she kept 


thinking of the pipe, and finally she wentg@, 
and got it and had her smoke. But she toldW 


herself that she would have only one, not 
two, and tomorrow she would be stronger 
and would have none. 

She went to bed. It was a long time be- 
fore she went to sleep, but finally she dozed 
off. Suddenly she was having a horrible 
dream. It seemed that Jesus had come, and 
she was being taken to heaven with Him. 
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All the way to heaven on the cloud she felt 





to bad because she had forgotten to take her 
‘ol pipe, and she was worried and wondered 
a what she was going to do without it. 
Finally, the gates of pearl came in sight. 
le Right by the gate was a lovely angel with 
le the biggest book she had ever seen. He was 
he meeting everyone and looking up their rec- 
ed ord before admitting them to the glorious 
rd city. Finally it came her turn. 
“My name is Eleanor Sewall. I used to 
% e Eleanor Baker, and I lived in Pennsyl- 
“@ @: Now I live in Indiana,” she told the 
. angel. 
“Yes,” the angel said in the loveliest 
a voice she ever heard. “Yes, you have been 
pat living in Indiana. But if you can qualify—if 
ES I find your name in the book of life— 
he you will live with Jesus forever here in the 
as New Jerusalem.” 
Ns “But I can qualify,’ Eleanor declared. “I 
it? believed. I began to keep the Sabbath 
ut of the Lord. I began getting ready for His 
coming as soon as I learned of it. I 
eat “If this is all true,” the angel said, “you 
ull have nothing to worry about. Your name 
vil, will be here. But Eleanor, I cannot find it. 
ry- I have searched and searched right where 
we it should be but it is not here.” 
no “Look!” screamed Eleanor, suddenly wild 
with agony. “Look! It must be there! It has 
ipe to be there! I did not miss one night of the 
sit Hull and Wagner meetings. And we all 
of accepted what they said. We all did. We did, 
ipe I tell you.” 
cco “Patience,” said the angel in his lovely, 
ron tender tones. “Have patience. If your name 
in is here, you can go in and possess the city. 
Ost But Eleanor, I cannot find your name. Here 
is a name that I cannot read at all, it is so 
ery blurred and blotched with smoke. It smells 
pe like the smoke of that dirty thing called 
red, tobacco. There can be nothing filthy here, 
a Eleanor, nothing filthy here.” Eleanor cried 
it. aloud and awakened herself. Her daughter- 
th. in-law, Waitstill, was knocking on her 
“2 door. 
oil @ “What is the matter, Mother?” she cried. 
a ‘Let me in. You must be sick.” 
Eleanor got up and unlocked the door. 
get “Oh, Waity,” she cried, “I was crying. I 
dreamed that Jesus came and I was not 
be- saved. And all because of tobacco, Waity. 
zed The angel could not find my name, it was 
ible so blurred and blotched with tobacco smoke. 
“2 I am going to quit, Waity. I am going to 
im. 


quit.” 
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FREEDOM—LIBERTY—SERVANTS 


July 

12. Gal. 3:28 All one in Christ 

13. Rom. 8:2 Freedom from death 

14. Isa. 58:6 Help others find freedom 

1S. Ps. 225 The Lord delivers 

16. Ps. 56:11 In God we trust 

17. John 8:36 True freedom 

18. John 8:34 By disobedience we become serv- 


ants of sin 








“Oh, Mother, can you? You have used 
tobacco for so many years.” 

Eleanor lifted her head proudly. 
She spoke firmly. “I can do all things 
through Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

Eleanor stopped her smoking, and before 
the meetings were over she accepted all the 
other points of Bible truth. 

Elder Moses Hull baptized her. When 
she came up out of the water that day 
her face shone with a great smile of vic- 
tory and happiness. 

When Eleanor had been young it seemed 
the biggest thing in her life was threading 
needles for the wedding suit for that young 
man who was getting married right away. 
Now she knew something bigger had hap- 
pened. Now she had received from Christ 
the most beautiful clothing anyone can ever 
wear—the wonderful righteousness of 
Christ, that doesn’t have in it even one 
thread of human devising. She knew that 
wearing it she could walk the streets of 
gold and drink the water of the river of 
life and attend the wedding of the Lamb 
of God. 

Eleanor rests today in one of those old 
graveyards where the stones are crooked 
and the names have been blurred by wind 
and rain till a person can hardly read them 
any more. But the angels know where she 
is, and they are going to wake her up one 
of these days and take her in her new dress 
to the wedding feast in the beautiful New 
Jerusalem. It won’t be long now. 
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“I can.” 











Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conferenc 


I1l—Living to Serve 


(JULY 18) 


MEMorRY VERSE: “Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven” (Matthew 
10:32). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Christ’s instructions to the twelve when 
He sent them out as gospel workers, in Matthew 
10:5-20. Read the memory verse over a few 
times. Memorize it through the week. 


SUNDAY 
Our Lord a Servant 


Open your Bible to Matthew 9. 


Jesus is our Lord. He made us, so He is our 
Creator. We are His subjects, for He is the 
King of kings. He is our Master, and we serve 
Him. He instructs us, so He is our Teacher. He 
pleads for us, thus He is our Advocate. In every 
way Jesus is superior to us. Yet He told His 
disciples when they were quarreling about high 
positions, “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister’? (Matt. 20:28). 

The life of Jesus was one round of activity 
to serve others. He taught the ignorant, healed 
the lame and sick, prepared food for the hungry, 
counseled the perplexed, and brought wholeness 
to unsound minds. Read in verse 35 about the 
ministry of Jesus to the needy. 

“Christ worked for those who wanted His 
help, and all through the country the people 
flocked about Him. As He healed and taught 
them, there was great rejoicing. Heaven seemed 
to come down to the earth, and they feasted 
upon the grace of a merciful Saviour.”—ELLEN 
G. Waiter, The Story of Jesus, p. 57. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 649, par. 4. 


THINK! Did Christ ever expect to be waited on? 


Pray to be willing to serve rather than to be 
served. 
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MONDAY 
Jesus Saw the Needs of Others 
Open your Bible to John 21. 


Our Lord set an example in service in big 
things. He brought about our salvation. He 
cured people of supposedly incurable diseases. 
He taught great truths. He even restored life. 
But although He spent much time doing big 
things, He did not neglect the smaller acts of 
service—nothing was too trivial when He saw 
a need. 

We are told of our Lord when He was a 
child that “He was thoughtful and kind toward 
the aged and the poor, and He showed kindness 
even to the dumb animals. He would care ten- 
derly for a little wounded bird, and every liv- 
ing thing was happier when He was near?”— 
The Story of Jesus, p. 30. 


When the mothers were disappointed as the 
disciples refused them the privilege of taking 
their children to Jesus for a blessing, He took 
time to welcome and bless the precious lambs 
of His flock—a little act of service with big 
results. His eyes were always open to the needs 
of the people around Him. His ears were always 
keen to hear a cry for help. 

Even after His resurrection our Lord cor 
tinued His acts of service for others. One morn 
ing Jesus appeared on the lake shore while the 
disciples were returning from a night’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to catch fish. Read in verses 9- 
13 how He provided for their needs at that 
time. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 810. 

THINK! Are your eyes open to the many 
needs for your service? Are your hands ready 
at all times to make the lot of others easier? 


Pray to be a “servant of God and a friend 
to man” at all times. 
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TUESDAY 


Jesus Trains Church Leaders 


Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 


Jesus knew that His time on earth would be 
short, and that He must prepare others to carry 
on His work of bringing truth and hope of 
eternal life to all the world. So He began a 
training course for future spiritual leaders. Look 
in verse 1 and find who were enrolled in this 
first training school. 

These twelve had been with Jesus, noting 
what He said and how He said it. They had 
seen Him call for divine aid to banish disease; 
now they were to use that same power that 
had enabled Him to do His work, and were 
themselves to be missionaries. Verses 7 and 8 
will tell you what Jesus told the twelve to do. 

But before they left for the towns and vil- 
lages, Jesus gave them a briefing. He warned 
them that they would not always be warmly 
received. In fact, they would often be arrested 
and persecuted. They were not to fear, however, 
for they would be doing God’s errands, and His 
presence would be with them however their 
fellow men might treat them. 

“Jesus had called His disciples that He might 
send them forth as His witnesses, to declare to 
the world what they had seen and heard of 
Him. Their office was the most important to 
which human beings had ever been called, and 
was second only to that of Christ Himself. They 
were to be workers together with God for the 
saving of the world. As in the Old Testament 
the twelve patriarchs stand as representatives 
of Israel, so the twelve apostles were to stand 
as representatives of the gospel church.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 291. 

THINK what a privilege it was for the twelve 
disciples to share Christ’s work. 

Pray that one day you may go forth to do 
gospel work. 


WEDNESDAY 
Organizing Lay Workers 


Open your Bible to Luke 10. 
When the twelve apostles had departed, ac- 


cording to Christ’s command, to the cities and 
villages, other disciples accompanied Jesus on 
His journeys of mercy in Galilee. Like the apos- 
tles, they watched Jesus closely and listened 
carefully to His teaching. When our Lord felt 
that they too were ready to do the work of 
the gospel He sent them out. Look in verse 1 
and see what particular places He sent the 
seventy. 

Jesus gave them the same instructions and 
warnings that He had given to the twelve 
apostles, and He gave them the same heavenly 
power to do their work. 

Soon the disciples began to return to Jesus 
after their missions. They were bubbling over 
with enthusiasm as they gave reports of what 
had been done through the power of God in 
the villages and cities. Read in verse 17 what 
they said. 

Jesus answered, “I beheld Satan as lightning 
fall from heaven.” 

“The scenes of the past and the future were 
presented to the mind of Jesus. He beheld 
Lucifer as he was first cast out from the heav- 
enly places. He looked forward to the scenes 
of His own agony, when before all the worlds 
the character of the deceiver should be unveiled. 
He heard the cry, ‘It is finished’ (John 19:30), 
announcing that the redemption of the lost 
race was forever made certain, that heaven was 
made eternally secure against the accusations, 
the deceptions, the pretensions, that Satan 
would instigate.’—-The Desire of Ages, p. 490. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 488, pars. 4-6; p. 489, par. 1. 

THINE how thrilled the seventy were when 
they were able to work miracles and help 
others just as Jesus did. 

Pray that you may experience the thrill of 
seeing what the power of Jesus can do for 
those who have been kept in captivity by Satan. 


THURSDAY 


Receiving to Give Again 


Open your Bible to John 8. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,’ Jesus 
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told His disciples in Matthew 10:8. As they 
themselves had been given hope and happiness, 
they were to pass it on to others. 

Jesus had received from the Father in heaven, 
and He was passing on that which He had 
received. Read in verses 28 (last part) and 29 
what Jesus said. 

All nature teaches the divine law that we 
receive to give again. The land receives the 
rain that it may water the plants. Plants receive 
sunshine and water and minerals to give man 
and animals grains and fruits and vegetables. 

Children and young people receive care and 
training in their early years so that they can 
grow up to make their own contribution to the 
needy in the world. 

As we receive the light of heavenly truth 
we are ourselves to let that light shine on others. 

We are not to seek our own glory, but to 
turn attention to the Father. Read what Jesus 
said, in verse 50. 

The apostles refused to receive praise or 
thanks for the miracles they performed. They 
turned the attention of those whom they helped 
to the Father in heaven, who through Jesus 
could perform the miracles that had helped 
them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 20, par. 2; p. 21, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how much God has given you, and 
what Christ’s ministry and death have brought 
you. Think what your parents, teachers, and 
counselors have given you! 

Pray to give to others as Christ, your par- 
ents, and teachers, have given to you. 


FRIDAY 


NAME some of the ways in which Jesus served 
those among whom He came to live. 

GIVE some examples of ways in which He 
helped those He lived among on earth. 

Wuat did Jesus do so that His work might 
be carried on after His ascension? 

WuaT were some of the things He told those 
He trained for the work? 

NAME some of the ways in which Christ’s 
work is being carried on today. 

EXPLAIN the law of receiving to give. 

REVIEW the memory verse. 

There are many stories of Christ’s helping 





those in need in Maxwell’s The Bible Story, 
vol. 8. 
“Give a Dog a Bad Name” 
From page 3 


“Sure. I gave you all the change there 
was,” George answered. 

“Did you spend any?” mother asked next. 

“Spend any?” repeated the lad. “No, I 
didn’t.” 

Mother's thoughts raced on. He has told 





me a lie before, he has spent money be- 
fore . 

She was so upset that in spite of the fact 
that George said again and again that he 
had not spent any of the change, she 
reached for the strap and gave him a se- 
vere hiding. 

George ran out into the yard rubbing his 
eyes, and sat on a log. Faithful old Bluey 
sensed that he was in trouble and quickly 
came over to comfort him. 

George’s shoulders drooped. He kicked 
at little pieces of dirt. “Bluey,” he said, “I 
suppose it’s a case of giving a dog a bad 
name and it sticks to him. Once a fellow 
steals he is called a thief and it’s hard to 
make people believe he won't steal again.” 
Bluey wagged his tail in agreement. Poor 
dejected George! 

Meanwhile, in the kitchen, mother 
turned the groceries out of the bag onto the 
kitchen table and out fell the missing 
money! 

Now mother needed sympathy. 

Once more she called, “George!” 

This time George came into the room 
slowly and reluctantly. 

Mother was wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron! “What's going on?” 
he wondered. Then mother put both her 
arms around him and said she was very 
sorry she had acted so hastily. “I should 
have believed you,” she said. She showed 
George the missing money. 

“It was in the bag all the time,” she said. 
“You must have dropped it in the bag on 
the way home.” 

Mother kissed him. George’s shoulders 
did not droop now. When mother stopped 
hugging him he raced into the yard whis- 
tling. 

“Come here, Bluey,” he shouted. “Come 
on, good dog, good old dog.” 

Bluey nearly wagged his tail off. 
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PECCARY COUNTRY, No. 2-The Scar 


By Maryan B. Wilkinson 
Harry Baerg, Artist 
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1. Walt Rexer, after one brief, distant glimpse of a 
wild pig (peccary) went back to town, where he 
met an old Mexican miner, Lopez, who had hunted 
peccary many times. 2. Lopez told him that there 
had once been “plenty lotsa peegs” among the desert 


brush. But now “not moch left. Every peeg mama 
sheez have two babies, maybe one.” Bigger fami- 
lies would make them commoner. Lopez remembered 
seeing baby peccaries long ago. “Heeza cute fella, 
as beeg as a rabbit, and queeck like two rabbit!” 




















3. He once found one less than a day old that ran so 
“queeck” it took three men to catch it. It was a 
loving little pet when it got to know them. 4. Left 
in the wild it would have joined the herd before long. 
In a year a baby is full grown, has lost its black back 


stripe and has a white collar. 5. The white collar is 
the trade mark of the American peccary. The South 
American species has white lips and is more dan- 
gerous than ours. 6. Lopez laughed at the idea that 
the peccary was dangerous to man. “Heez just hurry 























up like a mouse.” Men have thought they were being 
chased by wild pigs. Lopez doubted it. 7. When men 
are near, the peccary clears out. After yesterday’s 
experience Walt had to agree. Then Lopez told him 
about the tusks hidden under the pig's lips—small, 
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straight, and sharp. 8. He cuts with a quick, upward 
slash that will gash a dog to ribbons. “But no worry. 
You mind your own business, he usually mind his.” 
Lopez grinned and pulled up his pantleg. The scar 
Walt saw made him gasp! Next Week: Lopez’ Story 








